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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the massive keel? Where are the bright augers|boat? How are the innumerable curves which die 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance gleaming in the sun, as sturdy arms work out the|away into each other, to be produced by any ag- 
» Py * |boltholes? None of these old accustomed sights|gregation of rectilinear pieces of flat boiler way 
Subscriptions and Payments received by and sounds of ship-building are to be found; but/In ordinary wooden ships, the planking, by its 
JOHN RICHARDSON, in their place we see the arm of steam, mightier|elasticity, allows itself to be modelled to the ribs ; 
than that of Thor, welding some iron shaft big as|but here there are no ribs, in the true sense of the 
“the mast of some huge admiral,” or punching] word, and the form of the vessel must depend upon 
PHILADELPHIA. inch-plates of iron as quickly and as noiselessly as|the inclination given to each separate piece of iron 
a lady punches card-board for a fancy-fair orna-|before the fastening process is commenced. And 
ment. Steel, urged by the same potent master, is|such, in fact, is the case. Every individual plate, 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three/seen showing its mastery over iron as the huge|before being fixed in its proper position, was the 
months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents;/Jathes revolve, or the planing-machine pursues|subject of a separate study to the engineer. Of 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if! steadily its resistless course, whilst, in place of the|the ten thousand, or thereabout, that compose the 
pad in advance, six and ohalt conte. shavings of the carpenter, long ringlets of dull gray |framework of the ship, only a few situated in the 
metal cumber the ground. ‘he ship-carpenter is|midship section are alike either in size or in curve. 
; transmuted into a brawny smith, and the civil en-| For each a model in wood, or “ template,” as it is 
Mammoth Steamship. gineer takes the place of the marine architect. A| technically called, had originally to be made, and 
[We have ona former occasion furnished our|closer inspection of this Leviathan vessel shows us|by these patterns the plates were cut into their 
readers with some account of the extraordinary|how completely the employment of a new material | required shapes by the huge steam shears, in exactly 
steam vessel, now building on the Thames; but the|has necessitated new ideas with respect to construc-|the same manner as a tailor cuts out the various 
following, which is extracted from the Quarterly|tion. She runs along, or rather will—for she is not| portions of a garment. The “list,” or inclination 
Review, will give them a much more correct idea of| yet quite up in frame—some seven hundred feet ;|to be given to each plate, is the next process to be 
its enormous dimensions, and unparalleled structure|those portions of her yet unfinished at stem and/gone through; and this is produced by passing it 
and accommodations. ] stern show her partitions or bulkheads running|through a system of rollers, which can be so re- 
nearly sixty feet in height, and standing just sixty| versed in their action, and so adjusted, as to give 
feet apart. If we examine the outer walls of these|it any required curve. The “template,” studded 
huge partitions, we see at once that the ship has|with holes around its margin, is then fitted to it, 
no ribs springing from a keel or back bone—none|and a boy with a stick dipped in white lead marks 
of the ordinary framework by which her bulging|through them the places upon the iron where the 
sides are maintained in their places; but, on closer|rivet-holes are to be punched; when this last pro- 
inspection, it is found that she has a system of ribs|cess is completed, the plate is lettered with two or 
or webs, longitudinal instead of transverse, running |three separate letters, indicating the precise place it 
from stem to stern of the ship, up to eight feet above | has to take in the ship. Thus the hull is first care- 
her deep water line; and riveted on each side of|fully thought out in detail, and is then regularly 
these thirty-two webs or ribs, which are again sub-|and mechanically put together, in much the same 
divided at convenient lengths, are plates of ironthree-| Way as a tessellated pavement. 
fourths of an inch in thickness, forming a double skin} The process of fastening the plates affords an- 
to the ship, or a dermis and epidermis. Thus her other curious contrast to the old method of bolting 
framework forms a system of cells, which, like the|employed by the ship-carpenters. The holes in the 
Menai tube, combines the minimum of weight with|plates to be held together being brought in exact 
the maximum of strength. A glance at the trans-|apposition, bolts at a white heat are one by one in- 
verse midship section will show at once this portion|troduced, and firmly riveted whilst in that condi- 
of her structure. Hitherto it has been the practice|tion by a group of three men, one the upholder, 
to build iron ships in exactly the same manner as| Who holds the bolt in its position by placing a ham- 
regards framework as wooden ones; that is, the |mer against its head on the inside of the ship, 
strength of the sides has been made gradually to| whilst two sturdy Vulcans, with alternate blows, 
lighten towards the deck, which, being of wood, can produce the rivet-head on the other. The bolts 
offer but slight resisting power. Thus iron ships of|contract in cooling, and draw the plates together 
the old method of construction are peculiarly liable| with the force of a vice, and hold them so forever 
te break their backs upon the application of force,|afterwards, The rapidity with which this process 
either to their two ends or to the centre of their|is performed strikes the spectator with astonish. 
keels, just, in short, as a tube would be easily bro-}ment, A set of three men, and a boy to shovel the 
ken, one side of which was made much stronger} hot bolts out of the furnace, will in the course of 9 
than the other. The “ Birkenhead” iron troop-ship|day close up four hundred rivets; and speed in the 
was a melancholy instance of this unscientific aethen process is requisite, when we remember that before 
\ of construction ; for it will be remembered that im-|the ship can swim three millions of them must be 
wonder and a puzzle to them all. And indeed, the mediately she struck, her wooden deck doubled up made secure. 
moment you are inside the works of Scott, Russell,| and snapped in two, as a stick would snap across If we clamber up the ladders which lead to her 
& Co. at Millwall, you feel the reason of the strange the knee, whilst stem and stern reared for a mo-|deck, some 60 feet above the ground, we perceive 
eye with which the maritime population view the} ment high in the air, and then went down like|that her interior presents fully as strange a contrast 
monster which isslowly growing up, and overshadow- | stones into the deep. to other vessels as the construction of her hull does, 
ing not only the ship-yard itself, but the portion of| As you stand watching the process of building Ten perfectly water-tight bulkheads, placed 60 feet 
the new town immediately in its neighbourhood. up this double skin, or framework of the ship, the|apart, having no openings whateyer lower than the 
Where are the merry ship-carpenters, caulking question immediately strikes the mind, how are these |second deck, divide the ship transversely; whilst 
away with monotonous, dead-sounding - blows ? unyielding plates of inch iron made to accommo-|two longitudinal walls of iron, 36 feet apart, tra- 
Where are the artisans chipping with their adzes, date themselves to her lines, which are seen to run|verse 350 feet of the length of the ship. Thus the 
Tearing up one after another huge ribs, and laying] as finely fore and aft as thase of a Thames wager-| nterior is divided, like the sides, into a system of 
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+ The voyager up and down the Thames has no- 
ticed with astonishment, during the last eighteen 
months, the slow growth of a huge structure on the 
southern extremity of the Isle of Dogs. At first, a 
few enormous poles alone cut the sky-line, and ar- 
rested his attention ; then vast plates of iron reared 
themselves edgeways, at great distances apart ; and 
as months elapsed, a wall of metal slowly arose 
between him and the horizon. The sooty engineer, 
as he leans over the bulwark of Bridegroom No. 2, 
when questioned respecting it, tells you it is “the 
Big Ship”—he knows no more. If, moved by cu- 
riosity, the voyager hails a boat and rows ashore, 
the sturdy oarsman can only tell you it is “the 
Big Ship.” If you question Jack, whom you see 
coming along the road laden with a green parrot 
and a bundle of yams, as to what they are doing 
here, he will eye the huge mass for a moment, and 
reply with a vacant negative. Even those who are 
informed of its purpose, doubt and argue respect- 
ingit. “ Look ’ee here,” said an old salt to us, point- 
ing with his pipe to the stem and the stern of the 
ship, which lie parallel with the river, “ here ’s her 
starn and here ’s her stem, and here ’s the water; 
and how they are going to launch her I can’t figure 
noways.” . 

The great ship, or “Great Eastern,” as she is 
sometimes called, projected by the eminent engineer, 
Brunel, the father of Transatlantic Steam Naviga- 
tion, although building in the midst of the largest 
collection of seafaring people in the world, stands a 




























cells or boxes. -Besides these main divisions, there | 
are a great number of sub-compartments beneath | 
the lowest deck, devoted to the boiler-rooms, en- | 
gine-rooms, coal, and cargo, &c.; whilst some 40 
or 50 feet of her stem and stern are rendered | 
almost as rigid as so much solid iron by being! 
divided by iron decks from bulwark to keel. Her) 
upper deck is double, and is also composed of a 
system of cells formed by plates and angle irons. | 
By the multiplication of rectilinear compartments, | 
the ship is made almost as strong as if she were of 
solid iron, whilst, by the same system of construc- 
tion, she is rendered as light and as indestructible, | 
comparatively speaking, as a piece of bamboo.| 
There is a separate principle of life in every dis- 
tinct portion, and she could not well be destroyed | 
even if broken into two or three pieces, since the! 
fragments, like those of a divided worm, would be | 
able to sustain an independent existence. | 

A better idea perhaps of the interior of the ship | 
can be gained at the present moment than when| 
she has progressed farther towards completion. As 
you traverse her mighty deck, flush from stem to} 
stern, the great compartments made by the trans-| 
verse and longitudinal bulkheads, or parti-walls of | 
iron, appear in the shape of a series of parallelo- | 
grams, 60 feet in length by 36 in width; numerous} 
doors in the, walls of these yawning openings at| 
once reveal that it is here that the hotels of the 
steamship will be located. If we were té take the 
row of houses belonging to Mivart’s and drop them | 
down one gulf, take “ Farrance’s” and drop it down | 
the second, take Morley’s at Charing Cross and fit! 
it into a third, and adjust the Great Western Hotel | 
at Paddington and the Great Northern at King’s | 
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bulkheads, in exactly the same manner as the|every work, of whatsoever sort it*may be. Not 
saloons, a peculiar arrangement has been made to|only the earth, but the heavens also shall be shaken; 
connect their machinery without interfering with|but “they that trust in the Lord, shall be as 
their water-tight character. Two tunnels, of a|Mount Zion, which cannot be removed.” 
sufficient size to give free passage to the engineers,| If we are honest with ourselves, we shall be 
are constructed fore and aft in the centre of the} brought to the humbling acknowledgment, that we 
coal bunkers, through all the great iron parti-walls.|all, like wandering sheep, have gone astray from 
By this arrangement the steam and water-pipes|the fold of unity and peace, into the wilderne 
which give life and motion to the ship will be en-|where many have remained, separated from the 
abled to traverse her great divisions, just as the}heavenly Shepherd, by the wiles of our common 
aorta traverses in its sheath the human diaphragm.|enemy, who is unwearied in his endeavours to turn 
Let us return, however, for a few moments to}us away from “ the still small voice” of the Spirit 
the deck, in order to give the reader a clear idea} of Truth, which teacheth as never man taught. 
of the magnitude of the structure under our feet.| Instead of cleaving unto the king and captain of 
The exact dimensions “over all” are 692 fect.|our salvation, very many have left the narrow path 
There are few persons who will thoroughly com-|of self-denial, to follow the reasonings of their own 
prehend the capacity of these figures. Neither] wills ,and the teachings of fallible men, to the 
Grosvenor nor Belgrave Square could take the|denial of Him whom we profess as our leader and 
“Great Eastern” in; Berkeley Square would barely| Head ; and thus we have made unto ourselves lords 
admit her in its long dimension, and when rigged,|many, and gods many. Some saying, I am of 
not at all, for her mizenboom would project some; Paul, and some, I am of Apollos; thus giving evi- 
little way up Davies Street, whilst her bowsprit, if| dence that while professing the unity and faith of 
she had one, would hang a long way over the!the gospel, we are yet carnal, judging, and bei 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s garden. In short, she is|led by the sight of the eye, and the hearing of the 
the eighth of a mile in length, and her passengers|ear, and not serving Him who is invisible. 
will never be able to complain of being “cooped} And now that our beloved Society has been 
up,” as four turns up and down her deck will af-|made to suffer for its departure from the hidden 


‘ford them a mile’s walk. Her width is a and direction of pure wisdom, itis to be hoped 


astonishing. From side to side of her hull she|that the members may learn to apply their hearts 
measures 83 feet, the width of Pall Mall; but}unto Him who searcheth us, and trieth our reins; 
across the paddle-boxes her breadth is 114 feet,—j|not leaning upon “man, whose breath is in his 
that is, she could just steam up Portland Place) nostril ;” but trusting in the mighty God of Jacob, 
scraping with her paddles the houses on either side.| who alone is able to raise up, of these stony hearts 
With the exception of the sky-lights and openings! of ours, children unto Abraham, and to turn the 
for ventilating the lower saloons, her deck is flush| hearts of the people, as a man turneth the water- 


Cross into apertures four and five, we should get fore and aft. However splendid this promenade 
some faint idea of the nature of the accommodation | might appear with respect to those of other ships, 


“The Great Eastern” will afford. We speak of|we question if it is at all too large for the moving 
dropping hotels down these holes, because the sepa-|town to whose use it is dedicated. Room must be 
rate compartments will be as distinct from each found for the holiday strolling of between three and 
other as so many different houses; each will have|four thousand persons, whilst she is careering 
its splendid saloons, upper and lower, of 60 feet in| through the heated atmosphere of the tropics, and 
length; its bed-rooms or cabins, its kitchen and its|not merely for a few score blue-nosed gentlemen, 


bar; and the passengers will no more be able to| 
walk from the one to the other than the inhabitants 
of one house in Westbourne Terrace could com- 
municate through the parti-walls with their next-| 
door neighbours. The only process by which visit- 
ing can be carried on will be by means of the up- 
per deck or main thoroughfare of the ship. Nor 
are we using figures of speech when we compare 
the space which is contained in the new ship to the! 
utfited accommodation afforded by several of the| 
largest hotels in London. She is destined to carry 
800 first-class, 2000 second-class, and 1200 third- 
class passengers, independently of the ship's com-| 
plement, making a total of 4000 guests. A refer-| 
ence to the longitudinal and transverse sections will | 
explain her internal economy more readily than 
words. The series of saloons, together with the! 
sleeping apartments, extending over 350° feet, are | 
located in the middle instead of “ aft,” according to 
the usual arrangement. The advantage of this dis- 
position of the hotel department must be evident! 
to all those who have been to sea and know the 
advantage of a snug berth as near as possible to 
the centre of the ship, where its transverse and| 
longitudinal axes meet, and where of course there| 
is no motion at all. It will be observed that the 
passengers are placed immediately above the boil- 
ers and engines ; but the latter are completely shut | 
off from the living freight by a strongly-arched roof 
of iron, above which, and below the lowest iron 
deck, the coals will be stowed, and will prevent all 
sound and vibration from penetrating to the inha- 
bitants in the upper stories. As the engines and 
boiler rooms are separated from each other by| 





such as use the deck of the transatlantic steamers 
for a severe exercising ground. 
(To be continued.) 
~~ 
For “The Friend.” 
The Refiner’s Fire. 

Many and various ave the trials and afflictions 
through which we are permitted to pass, in order that 
we may be brought to a sense of our responsibility 
and dependence—of our many mercies and fayours— 


y\and into a feeling of gratitude for the goodness, 


long-suffering and forbearance of our merciful 


\Creator, who hath created us for the purpose of 


his own glory, and preserved us through life. 

It.is no evidence that we are forgotten or for- 
saken, when we are cast into the furnace of afflic- 
tion; but rather a token of divine love and regard, 
for “whom the Lord loveth, he chastencth and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.”” He will 
have a tried and afflicted people to serve him, and 
bring glory to his name, which shall be exalted 
among the Gentiles. 

As it is written, “Zion shall be redeemed with 
judgment, and her converts with righteousness ;” 


jand the Lord zs purifying his church; is teaching 


his people, whereupon alone they must build, in 
order that their faith may endure the test by which 
it and every man’s work shall be tried. Our foun- 
dations are being tried, and nothing will be able to 
stand, but the immutable Truth resting on the Rock 
of ages; upon which the church of Christ ever has, 


\and wel ever continue to be built. 


The fire which is in Zion, and the furnace which 
is in Jerusalem, shall try every profession, and 


course in his field. Then, and not till then, shall we 
become the people we were designed to be, even the 
friends and followers of Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. 


—_—-.¢-—— 


For “The Friend.” 
Proverbs. 

An honest man hath special need of charity and 
prudence. 

Kind encouragement in good, cutteth at the roots 
of evil. 7 

An ill example strengtheneth the hands of the 
wicked. 

Zeal without judgment is an evil, though it be 
zeal unto good. 

Society is a chain of obligations, and its links 
must support each other. 

A wise man heedeth all things, and in his own 
eyes is a fool. : 

A man of a haughty spirit is daily adding to 
his enemies. , 

A man of a base mind daily subtracteth from his 
friends. 

If truth must be sacrificed to unity, then faith- 
fulness were folly. 

If man must be obeyed Lefore God, the martyrs 
have bled in vain. 

Honest men stand firm for the principles of re- 
ligion. - 

A violent sectarian spirit is a sign of religious 
declension. . 

It is not knowledge, but love, that distinguishes 
saints from sinners. 

The wisdom of a man lies not in satirizing the 
vices of others, but in correcting his own. 

Not to aim at great things, is the way to have 
common comforts in plenty. ; 

Whosoever thinks himself wise enough, or virta- 
ous enough, is in a fair way never to be either. 

True christian love is of an enlarged, disinte 
rested nature ; it loves al who love the Lord Jesus 
in sincerity. - 
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Party spirit is confined within the limits of sect, 
but christian love oversteps the narrow boundary, 
and can recognize a brother in each humble be- 
liever, who practically exemplifies the holy doc- 
trines of the gospel. 

When we love our own party exclusively or per- 
sons of our own peculiar train of thinking, we love 
ourselves in them. We see our own image, and 
admire it. 

But when we love those who differ from us in 
non-essentials, because we discover in them the 
humility, meekness, purity, patience and benevo- 
lence of the Redeemer, then our love is truly 
ebristian. It is Christ in them whom we love. 

If we believe that in a future state, all the party 
distinctions by which we are known one from an- 
other here, will be obliterated, we may reasonably 
infer that those who are best prepared for it, are 


the face than some who were among the emigrants/such abundance that it is sufficient to supply the 


yesterday. F 


whole world for millions of years! Immense beds 


As I was riding through the streets, some Russian |of sulphur have lately been discovered about Sac- 
officers passed, and gave signs of dissatisfaction at|camara, on the banks of the Wolga; and vast gold 
the proceedings ofthe Tartars, which were very evi- |fields, richer than those in California and Austra- 
dent in their faces. The latter were very abject in|lia, have lately been discovered around the sources 
their bows as their masters passed them. And this|of the Lena. Silver is most abundant at Narts- 
is the end of one of the conquering races of the|hinsk, on the Chinese boundary. There is good 
world ! Whether the Tartars deserved their fate, or|reason to believe that all Siberia aboun@s with the 
have been treated badly by fortune, one cannot but|precious metals. Very large fields of gold have 
feel pity for them if they are punished for the crimes|been found in various parts of Russia, especially in 


of their ancestors. 
querors, and they leave it as exiles. 


They came into the Crimea con-|the iron districts. 


To the westward of the Ural 
Mountains and the Don, in the government of 


It is said that they are going to colonize the|Ekaterinosly, a vast field of the very finest of an- 
Dobrudscha, or to settle at Rustchuk and Kostendji.|thracite coal has been found, and is now working 
The first named place is but a pestiferous marais ;|to a great extent. The gold produced in the Ural 


it is a grave to those who visit, and I sincerely trust 
that these poor Tartars, in whom we ought to take 


mountains was, in 1851, £3,500,000. Sometimes, 
it is much more and nearly double. Beside gold 


most inclined to regard mankind as one family;| great interest—for we have brought upon them this|and silver, Russia has a vast extent of iron mines, 
and, on the contrary, that those who, in support of aggravation of the evils of their position—will not/| yielding that metal of the very finest quality. There 
their several parties, employ themselves in devising|be doomed to such misery and certain death as they|are also large mines of platina, copper, lead and 


or executing schemes by which the peace and har-| will find in the Dobrudscha. 


The number of fami- 


mony of the church and the world are laid waste, |lies ready to emigrate is stated to be 1500. 


are not in the way of being either prepared them- 
selves, or instrumental in preparing others for future 
blessedness. 

> 


The Exodus of the Tartars. 


A correspondent of a London paper, writing from 
Sebastopol, under date of Fifth month, 2d, 1856, 
says :—Of all the painful and pitiable sights which 
have been presented to me in the course of the war 
which is past, there was not one which was so affect- 
ing as that of the Tartar Exodus, and their flight 
out of the @rimea. Whether they were animated, 
as they say, by the dread of their Russian task- 
masters, or by their desire to ameliorate their con- 
dition, the motive must be powerful which can drive 
a whole race from their homes. They leave those 
peaceful and beautiful valleys for ever, and flock into 
Balaklava with all their goods, in the hope of obtain- 
ing the means of escape from their cruel oppressors. 

On Thursday, the whole population in the valleys 
outside the Russian lines began their mournful pro- 
cession. They left their homes silently. The old 
men, women, and children were placed on the ara- 
bas, above the pile of cushions which seem to con- 
stitute all their household furniture. Many of them 
cried bitterly. Several of these poor pilgrims were 
so exhausted from illness or old age, that there was 
little chance of their ever seeing the land they seek 
to gain. Kach araba was drawn by two small 
bullocks or oxen, led by the head of the family ; the 
eldest children kept by his side or followed on foot. 

he women, closely veiled, in spite of their grief, 
looked round with wonder at the marvels which 
Balaklava presented, and were for a time beguiled 
from thoughts of their abandoned dwellings in Bionk 
Miskomia, Varnutka, Baidar, Upu, Ozenbash, or 
Cholin; but as the sea opened upon them, and they 
found themselves among strangers, the sense of their 
position came back to them with redoubled force, 
and they seemed lost in despair. The procession, 
which I saw, was about a mile in length, and was 
formed of arabas in single file as close to each other 
as they could pack, 

They are a docile, kind-hearted, gentle race, and 
are much superior in appearance to the Tartars I 
saw at Kertch and Eupatoria. They have all fine 
teeth and eyes. ; Ty | 
looking, and the old men are exceedingly dignified 
in aspect, and possess great native ease and good 
breeding. The young women possess graceful forms, 
and are believed to be very pretty, but they are not 
often seen unveiled, and the old women do not dis- 
play the least traces of beauty. I have never seen 


Many of the men are very well; 


sowitiplibielnets 

Richness of Russia —Few persons in this coun- 
try have any just or definite idea of the immense 
wealth and resources of Russia—Even the extent 
and value of her fisheries are not properly estimated. 
It is stated that 500,000 individuals are employed 
about them, in the Lower Wolga and Northern 
Caspian. The sea coast fisheries in the Black Sea, 
Sea of Azoff, the Baltic and White Sea, are great 
and productive. All her noble rivers everywhere 
abound with fish, and, owing to the numerous fasts 
in the Greek Church, the consumption of fish in 
Russia is very great. 

There are in the Russian empire 542,177,248 
acres of land in forests. These are of immense 
value, and as communications are opened up through- 
out the country, they will become still more valuable. 
There has been immense wastage in times past, but 
of late years the government has appointed special 
officers to look after them, to preserve them from 
unnecessary destruction. Russia is one of the best 


zine.—D. News. 
—_———¢-9———_—_——. 
For “The Friend.” 
William Dewsbury. 
(Continued from page 310.) 

With regard to the beginning of his ministerial 
labours, William Dewsbury says, “I waited in the 
counsel of my God, in the calling where I was 
placed, until the year 1652. In the Eighth month, 
of this year, the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, ‘The leaders of my people cause them to 
err, in drawing them from the light in their con- 
sciences, the anointing within, which the Father hath 
sent to be their teacher, and which would lead them 
into all truth, to seek the kingdom of God in observa- 
tions, where it is not to be found. So my people 
perish for want of bread. Freely thou hast received, 
freely give and minister. What I have made known 
unto thee in secret, declare thou openly.’ Which 
word constrained me by the power of it, to leave 
my wife and children, and to run to and fro to de- 
clare to souls, where their teacher is, the light in 
their consciences ; of which the Lord hath given to 


wooded countries in the world. The quantity ofjevery one a measure to profit withal, for the ex- 


timber yearly consumed must be immense, when we 
recollect that nearly all the houses throughout the 
Russian empire are built of wood. 

The number of horses in Russia exceeds by 
7,000,000 the total numbers in France, Austria 
Prussia, the United States and the United Kingdom 
together; about 14,000,000. The value of the 
whole must be very great. Saddle horses sell from 
300 to 1000 silver rubles each; and with the ex- 
ception of the numbers that roam the Eastern pro- 
vinces, say 4,000,000—a peculiar and hardy and 
valuable breed—the Russian horses are of an ex- 
cellent quality. Their cavalry horses are equal to 
the English, and superior to any other in Europe. 
The number in Russia present to our view a force 
equal to- 129,000,000 effective men. Taking them 
at half the average value (£32 10s.) of horses in the 
United Kingdom, or £16 6s. each,*the total value 
will be $354,750,000. 

The total number of cattle in the Russian empire 
exceeds by nearly 6,000,000 the total number in 
France, Austria and Prussia (24,823,384,) and 
their value is also very great. At half the average 
value of those in the United Kingdom, the amount 
at £7 each, will be £217,000,000. 

Minerals of the most valuable and useful kinds 
abound in Russia. Salt is found in various places; 
but there is a district of country on her southern 
frontier, extending nearly in a like parallel with the 
northern coast of the Sea of Aral and the Caspian, 
and to the north of the line mentioned, between 


any where children more lively and handsome in| both, where salt is found of the finest quality in|day of salvation, and fulfilling 


ercise of the conscience towards God and man. Wait- 
ing in the light for the power of Christ, he would 
lead them up to the living fountain of waters, where 
their souls would find refreshment in the presence 
of the Lord, and their bread would be sure and 
their water never fail—as the Lord has made mani- 
fest to my soul.” 

When W. Dewsbury was directed to delay enter- 
ing upon the work of the ministry until 1652, the 
reason assigned was, that at that time there would 
be a greater hungering and thirsting in the hearts 
of the people after the Lord. That this was the 
case may be in part concluded from the fact, of the 
great success which attended the ministry of George 
Fox and other Friends, who had begun sometime 
previous to that date, as ministers of the Gospel, 
to exercise their several gifts. As early as 1647, 
the doctrines of Friends began to be spread through 
Leicestershire, George Fox’s native country, and by 
the year 1648, through Warwickshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, and the adjacent counties; in 
Yorkshire in 1651, the date of his and W. Dews- 
bury’s first interview; in “Lancashire and West- 
moreland in 1652 ; in Cumberland, Northumberland 
&e., in 1653; andin London and most parts of the 
united kingdom, in 1654. John Whiting, inreference 
to the city of London, at the date last mentioned, 
which wasthe first year that James Naylorand others 
visited it, says, “There was much — to and 
fro, and an increase of knowledge, and a thirsting 
in many thousands, for the sehen job of the 

of the promises.” 
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Ne, as 


There must have been great longing in thousands) was in me, ‘ Thou shalt not do thy own works, nor 
of the people, after the life and power of religion, |think thy own thoughts, nor speak thy own words 
and consequently a preparation to receive the testi-|in this, my holy day.’ Though I suffered and went’ |into California, supposing her not to be a State, is 
mony of these baptising ministers of the gospel, that|through many great exercises, yet the Lord bore up|an assumption totally unwarranted by the constitu. 
the truth should have spread over the country, and |my spirit, and carried me on, while I abode faith-|tion. Why, if the constitution gave the privele 
such a multitude be gathered to the same holy /|ful to Him, to the praise of his own name. But|it would be incompetent for California to adopt 
standard of righteousness and purity in the course |through reasonings, and looking too much at my|provision which she has in her constitution. The 
of seven years, more than a year of which George |own inabilities and unfitness for so weighty a work, |Constitution of the United States, being supreme, no 
Fox was m Derby and Carlisle prisons. It was a|the enemy sometimes prevailed to keep me in dis-|State could pass an enactment in contravention of 
day of great consolation to those whose souls were | obedience and cast down my mind so low, that my|the constitution. My rules of interpreting the Con. 
panting for the water of life; and when persecu-| growth was thereby hindered for a time. Yet did|stitution of the United States are the good old rules 
tion began, it proved their faith and allegiance, |the Lord in his endless love to my poor soul, renew |of ’98, 99. I have never in my life deviated from 
and many were kept faithful towards the Lord.|his visitations, and my mouth was often opened in|those rules; and what are they? The constitution 
Those who would not endure the storm were carried | the congregations of his people, to praise his worthy|is an aggregate of ceded powers. No power is 
back into the world ; and those whom suffering could | name.” granted except when it is expressly delegated or 
not shake from the foundation, were more and more when it is necessary and proper .to carry it into 
refined as gold in the furnace, and became more |appears to have been in the latter months of the|effect as a delegated power; and if in any instanee 
firmly established in the Truth. |year 1652, when he travelled into Westmoreland, |the power to carry slaves into the territories is gua- 
It is uncertain whether Wm. Dewsbury settled at |\Cumberland, and Lancashire; and shared the com-|ranteed to you by the constitution, or is an incident 
Wakefield as early as 1652, or continued a few Thon lot of other Friends in those days, who were|necessary to the carrying out of any other power 
years after his marriage at Allerthorpe; but as Brig-|subjected to great sufferings for the truth’s sake.|that is delegated in the constitution, I have been 
ham and Frodingham are neighbouring villages tothe | Karly after G. Fox's release from Carlisle jail, where | unable to perceive it amidst all the vicissitudes of 
latter place, it would seem from the following state-|he had been shamefully treated, he mentions going|public life and amidst all the changes and tufns of 


ment probable he still continued there. ‘!homas|to Thomas Bewley’s, where a Baptist preacher was|party. I never in my life have deviated from those 
Thompson, one of his first converts, relates this cir- | convinced. 
cumstance. 


“Tn my opinion, therefore, the supposition that 
the Constitution of the United States carries slay, 








W. Dewsbury’s first journey beyond this vicinity 


Robert Widders and he went to Cold-| great fundamental, and I think indisputably true 
“ Now it came to pass about the Sixth|brook steeple house, where the people fell upon 


principles, of interpreting the Constitution of the 
United States. ‘Take these principles to be true, 
and where is the power? Can any body point it 
out tome? What gives you a right to carry your 
slaves to California? Where is the delegated power 
to which it attaches as necessary implication? It 
is nowhere to be found. You must resort to some 
such general principle as the federalists did in the 
early history of this country, when they contended 
for the doctrine of general welfare. But you can- 
not put your finger upon any part of the constitu- 


or Seventh month, of the year 1652, we heard of a|them, took the Baptist’s sword from him, beat him 
peopleraised up at or about Malton, who were called sorely, and almost killed Robert Widders. William 
Quakers, which was the first time I heard of that| Dewsbury also went to another steeple house, near 
name being given to any people. They were by|by, and the people beat him so as almost to kill him. 
most persons spoken against, but when I strictly in-| This journey appears to have extended into the year 
quired what they had to lay to their charge, that/1653 about which time, George Whitehead tells us, 
might give cause for such aspersions as were thrown |that at Sedberg in Yorkshire, as William Dewsbury 
out upon them, I met with none that could justly|was publishing the truth at the market-cross and 
accuse them of any crime. They said they were| warning the people to turn from the evil of their 
fantastical and conceited, and burnt their lace and|ways to the grace of God, the light of Christ in 
ribbons, and other superfluous things, which they |their consciences, some rude persons endeavoured |tion which conveys the right or the power to carry 
used formerly to wear, and that they fell into strange | with violence to push him down. And setting their|slaves from one of the States of the Union to any 
fits of quaking and trembling. But these reports| backs against the high stone cross, not aware, pro-|territory of the United States. Mr. President, you 
increased my desire to see, and be acquainted with |bably, of its tottering condition, with their hands}will remark that I am expressing an opinion upon 
some of them; and in the Eighth month, of the | against him, the cross gave way, and in its fall broke in|the power, the constitutional right. I do not go into 
aforesaid year, I heard that the Quakers were come | pieces, G. Whitehead wasthen about sixteen years of ithe question of how the powers of Government are 
to Bridlington, whereat I greatly rejoiced in my |\age, having been convinced of Friend's doctrines about 


spirit, hoping I should get some opportunity to see | 
them. This was that faithful labourer and minister | 
of the gospel, William Dewsbury, who then was} 
ordered into these parts; and on Fifth-day follow-| 
ing I heard they were come to Frodingham. Being 


on my master’s work at Brigham, I could not go in|or even injured by the accident. 


the day, but determined to go in the night, and 
would gladly have some of my acquaintance to go 
with me; but the night being very dark, none would 
ge, so I went alone. Coming into the room where 


illiam was, I found him writing, and the rest of|which proved the necessity of some kind of discipline 


his company sitting in silence, seeming to be much 
retired in mind, and fixed towards God. Their 
countenances being grave and solid, preached unto 
me, and confirmed what I had before believed, that 
they were the people of the Lord. After a little 
while, William ceased writing, and many of the 
town’s people coming in, he began, in the power and 
wisdom of God, to declare the Truth. And oh! 
how was my soul refreshed, and the witness of God 
reached in my heart! I cannot express it with pen. 
I had never heard nor felt the like before; for he 
spake as one having authority and not as the scribes; 


so that if all the world had said, ‘nay,’ I could| 


have given my testimony, that it was the everlast- 
ing truth of God.” 

This Friend soon became a minister of the same 
word. “In the same month,” he says, “my mouth 
was livingly opened to declare the name of the Lord, 
and preach repentance to the people; and the work 
of the Lord prospered in the hands of his faithful 
servants. I knew @ bridle to my tongue, and was 
greatly afraid lest I should offend the Lord, in 
thought, word, or deed. The word of the Lord 


a year before; and he relates this occurrence, no-|istration. 


to be exercised or applied in the course of admin- 
That is a distinct question. I am argu- 


ticed at the time as a remarkable instance of the|ing the question of constitutional power. Nor, sir, 


special providence of God attending W. Dewsbury | 
in his labours; for notwithstanding the multitude | 
of people collected to hear him, not one was killed 


can I admit for a single moment, that there is any 
separate or distinct right upon the part of States or 
individual members of the State, or any portion of 


the people of the United States to carry slaves into 
The numbers who attached themselves to the new | the ‘Territories, under the idea that those Territories 


\Society, being rapidly on the increase, it appearsjare held in common between the Several States.” 
\from the tenor of W. Dewsbury’s early epistles, that |— News. 
circumstances soon arose among ihe’ first converts, Se 
For “The Friend.” - 
for the mutual help of the members, for the preser- BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
vation of society and good order in the churches,|o¢ yinisters and Elders, and other concerned mem 
and for the establishment of meetings, as the truth bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
spread over new districts. An epistle written by 
|W. Dewsbury, in 1653, contains perhaps the first 
outline on record of an attempt at a system of re- 
ligious discipline among Friends. It showed some} Rowland Ellis was a man of note in the neigh- 
analogy to that which was several years afterwards|bourhood in which he resided, and had a compe- 
introduced by George Fox, in a form much amplified, |tent estate. In the year 1686, the subject of a re 
and which has continued in operation in the Society |moval to Pennsylvania, pressing on his mind, he 
to the present day. This epistle, still extant, was|concluded to visit the Province, and make such 
evidently sent to George Fox, and received his|arrangements as might be best for the accommoda 
signature, after that of W. Dewsbury, and is en-|tion of his family, when the time should fully come 
dorsed in G. Fox's handwriting, “ William Dews-|for transporting them there. On the 16th of the 
bury to Friends.” Eighth month, 1686, he took passage at Milford- 
(To be continued.) Haven in a Bristol ship, bound for Pennsylvania, 
eee by the southern route, then a favourite one. He 
Clay on Slavery in the Territories — We take|took his eldest son Rowland with him, and about 
‘an extract from a speech of H. Clay, delivered so|one hundred of his neighbours, accompanied them. 
late as 1850, which forcibly argues that slavery is|The passage was a very long one, in which many 
not extended to the Territories of the United States! of the passengers died from hunger, and others, 
by the constitution, and cannot therefore be legally |soon after their arrival, from the effects of the prr 
introduced in such territories. vatioris they had endured. Some who long sim 


ROWLAND ELLIS. 
(Continued from page 317.) 
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= ne 
yived, never recovered their usual strength. The|there, it may be, fast entangled in briars, and| Meeting held at Gwynned, and, whilst in it, was 
amount of suffering and death would doubtless have| bound up in strong chains. If there is any breath|taken unwell. Being conveyed to the house of* 
been even greater, if the vessel had not touched at/left in her, she may answer, though in a land of|John Evans, the husband of his beloved daughter 
®arbadoes, where it remained nearly six weeks.|darkness, and under the shadow of death. The} Ellen, he said to several friends, who had gathered 
Here the kind entertainment of Friends and some| good Shepherd takes great pains to unloose the lost| round him, “I am glad I was here to-day, for I 
others did much to recruit such as were not too much|sheep from their bonds and entanglements, andj had a lively meeting, and though I now feel much 
exhausted. They were twenty-four weeks in reach- | David-like, killing the lion, and delivering the lamb} weakness, and the infirmities attending my ad- 
ing their port, and arriving about the beginning of out of his mouth, to bring the same to their right| vanced age, yet I can say, Truth is as dear, and 
Second month, 1687. On reaching Philadelphia, | mind, to know the Shepherd’s tents. h Well, my| as sweet as ever.” 
all who were able, hasted to their respective settle-| friend! I believe some have done things of this] _ Another remark he made was, “Satan some- 
ments, and Rowland Ellis among them. He staid|nature; and who can tell, if it come before thee,| times lies in wait like a@ roaring lion-to devour me, 
about nine months, “in which time,” it is said, “he|but thou mayst, through the power of God, be but I find he is chained by-a secret hand, which 
had laid a foundation towards such improvements| instrumental to open their eyes; they both are very) limits his power, so that he cannot harm me.” - His 
as were necessary to accommodate the family he|kind to Friends. Our friend, Hugh Roberts, hath| sickness held him, but a few days; and before his 
intended to bring over.” Leaving his son with his twice visited them, they being sick; her husband| departure, he expressed that he had a sense of his 
maternal uncle, John Humphrey, a valuable Friend, | took it very kindly. So, with my dear love unto| near approach to the haven of rest and quiet, where 
he, in the spring of 1688, returned to his own thee, I remain thy friend, none could make him afraid. He died at the house 
country. From what took place after his return, it Row.anD Ex.is.” |of his son-in-law, about the beginning of the Se- 
is evident that he made a purchase of part of the} Being a man of good natural ability, a sufficient| Venth month, 1731, and his body was interred in 
Plymouth tract, the original settlers of which being education, and comfortable estate, his neighbours Friends’ burying-ground at P lymouth. His memo- 
chiefly tradesmen, and not able profitably to farm,| soon brought him into public life. In 1700, he was] Tal closes thus, “ We trust it may be said, he rests, 
had left it, and removed into Philadelphia. elected to represent Philadelphia county in the As-|€)oyng the reward of the righteous, and his works 
He found that some of his property had been sembly of the Province, a service for which he was do follow.” 
seized for distraints during his absence, but this|well qualified. He probably did not, although 
being no new feature of suffering, was not difficult) willing to fulfil his social and political duty towards 
tobear. His way was not yet clear to remove to)his fellow-citizens, much relish this appointment, yet 
his newly obtained possessions, and he awaited the| he submitted to it for a few years. It is said that 
time with patience and hope. A gift in the minis-| his service in the State was considerable, and it is 
try of the gospel had been bestowed upon him, and| probable that other offices were placed upon him. 
although his labours in that line were not as fre-} We have abundant evidence on the minutes of 
quent as some, yet being sound and lively, they|the different meetings to which he belonged, that 
were to the edification of the churches. he was much used, and was very serviceable in 
A great trial awaiting him, one of his daughters, |the church. His public labours were not allowed 
doubtless Ann the heiress, married the priest of the|to interfere with his domestic duties. He was ear- 
nestly concerned for the proper education of his 
children, and sought by timely instruction, and 
anceship between them, but we must suppose the|righteous restraint, to inculcate the principles of 
young woman had never submitted to the restrain-|'lruth, and to repress the practice of error. He 
ing influence of true religion, when she thus openly | was often concerned to have religious opportunities 
contemned the principles and admonitions of her in his family, in which he hoped and prayed that 
godly parents. ‘The troubles and trials she brought | his children might be drawn to wait upon God for 
upon those parents, whom she must have both loved | themselves, and become acquainted with the teachings 
and reverenced, although little thought of, when in|and leadings of the Holy Spirit. ‘To some of his 
the enjoyment of gratified affection, would doubt-|children, if not all, his labours were blessed, and 
less be present to her mind, bringing deep bitter-| they long survived him, bright shining examples of 
ness in seasons of sorrow and sickness. In the true christian virtue, of strong minds, bowing under 
year 1696, Hugh Roberts visited Wales from Penn- |the cross of Christ. 
sylvania, on religious service. He, during his visit} We need not follow him in his services, civil, 
there, doubtless, at the desire of his valuable friend,|social and religious. His friends testify that he 
her father, called twice to see this strayed rebel-|was of “a sound judgment, ready and willing to 
lious child and her husband. assist his neighbours and Friends,” where his aid 
In the year 1697, Rowland Ellis came to Penn-|and advice were desired. “He was zealous for 
sylvania with his remaining family, and settled at | supporting our christian discipline, and exemplary 
Plymouth. Soon after his arrival, William Ellis,!in conducting himself agreeable therewith, some- 
a minister from England, paid a religious visit in|times saying, ‘If the hedge of discipline was not 
America. With this Friend, Rowland Ellis had|kept up, the labour of the husbandman would soon 
deep religious fellowship, and after his return to his|be laid waste.’ ” 
native country, Rowland wrote him the following} Thus he lived in love and usefulness till he had 
letter. It shows the anxious desire of a father,|entered his cightieth year. His children were mar- 
panting for the well-being of a disobedient yet still| ried; his beloved wife Margaret had been just re- 
well-beloved child. moved from him by death, and doubtless he had 
experienced many othgr strippings, but he was 
green and cheerful in spirit, getting out to his reli- 
gious meetings. He was, and it probably was his 
If these lines come to thy hands, thou mayst un-||ast visit to Philadelphia, at the Quarterly Meeting 
derstand what often hath been in my mind to tell|held there in Fifth month 31st, and Sixth month 
thee, that if ever it come before thee to visit Friends|2d, 1731. In the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
in Wales, I desire this kindness of thee, partly for/and Elders, he was appointed a representative to 
thy name’s sake, but rather upon Truth’s account, | the Yearly Meeting, composed of ministers and 
when at Dologelly meeting, in Merionethshire, in|elders; but before that meeting was held, for him 
North Wales, to inquire for my daughter, if she be|the last conflict was over, and the enduring victory 
then alive, and for her husband, who is a priest.| won; thanks be unto God, who giveth the victory 
If thou findest thyself free, and anything inclined through our Lord Jesus Christ.* 


thereto, knock at his door, and see whether she is} In the Sixth month, he attended his own Monthly 
quite dead, or slumbering among the dead. I do 


believe a living invitation may call home a strayed} * sixth mo. sth? he wrote a memorial concerning his 
sheep, though gone far into the wilderness, and| wife; see next number. 
















































(To be continued.) 
a 

The Camels— Their Arrival and their Uses— 
The Camels which were recently brought to New 
Orleans from the East, excite much curiosity. A 
correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune, who 
was on board the transport Fashion, in which they 
were brought on shore, from the ship Supply, gives 
the following account: 

“Towards evening the dreary mud banks of the 
mouth came in view, the land all the time sinking 
lower and lower. The Camels were on board the 
United States store ship Supply, by the side of 
which we were soon fastened, and ready to receive 
the animals. It being late we did not transfer any 
of them that day. We went aboard the ship Supply, 
however, impelled by curiosity, to see the wonderful 
beasts. They were lodged below, well sheltered 
from the bad weather, and had three Arabs and 
two Turks to attend to their wants. The ship had 
brought them a long voyage from Smyrna, conse- 
quently the poor animals had been confined in a 
very narrow place for over three months. They 
numbered thirty-five, including several young ones, 
one of which was born on the voyage, in the vicin- 
ity of the Trade Winds, in consequence of which, 
the jolly Jack tars called it “Trade Wind.” The 
others had various Arabic cognomens, but it is in- 
tended to name them after the states of the Union, 
which would be highly appropriate. 

“The next day the Camels were installed in their 
new home ; but not without some difficulty, for their® 
natural timidity rendered them difficult to manage. 
The animals being all safely on board, and every- 
thing in perfect order, we bade adieu to the ship 
Supply, both fired a salute, and our pondrous wheels 
striking the water, soon bore us out into the open 
sea, in full speed for Matagorda Bay. 

“The weather, with very little exception, continued 
pleasant and the sea smooth, a very fortunate thing 
for the Camels. They are a very patient animal, 
searcely ever uttering a sound, but are extremely 
belligerent among themselves, it requiring all the 
watching and care that can be bestowed on them 
to prevent them from biting each other. 

“There were twoorthree that boasted twohumps, 
but the majority had only one. It is supposed they 
will prove of infinite service on the great prairies 
of Texas, and each Camel will certainly be more 
valuable there than five horses—the country, insome 
respects, resembling the desert plains of the East, if 
we substitute grass in the place of sand. They can 
carry enormous weights, and can bear heavy fatigues 
and long continued journeys—thus being of great 





stances had occurred to bring about an acquaint- 


“ The 28th of the First mo., 1699. 
“My much esteemed Friend, William Ellis :— 








service to our armies on the frontiers. The only 
difficulty to"be apprehended is from the climate in 
winter, for the cold will weigh most rigorously on 
them. ‘To this, however, they may become gradu- 
ally accustomed, and the animal being fully accli- 
mated, there will be no further trouble about that. 

“They will carry without stopping, except at long 
intervals, immense weights of baggage and stores, 
under a hot broiling sun, the fatigue of which would 
soon kill a horse. By importing a great many, the 
United States will soon have a considerable breed 
of Camels on the Western Continent. It may be 
said to Columbia’s honour, that she has taken the 
lead in introducing these powerful aids to civiliza- 
tion among us, for the conquests of peace surpass 
those of war. We arrived at the bay of Matagorda 
on Monday evening, May 12. The next morning 
the animals were taken ashore, and at last regained 
their liberty. The inhabitants crowded around them 
with pardonable curiosity, to behold the huge, un- 
couth animals, and many were the sensible compa- 
risons given vent to on the occasion. The Arabs 
and Turks, who had dressed themselves in rich 
Oriental costumes, were kept busy explaining to the 
inquisitive crowd. Now and then a Camel in the 
excess of joy, would run with a terrible leaping and 
kicking among the people, who would consequently 
give it full room to gambol in. That evening, they 
all started for their destination, in regular Eastern 
order, as for a distant caravan.” 


Mary Wright. 


As we have no doubt many readers of “The 
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How oft the will, with half consenting power, 
Feels a strong impulse to accept the good ; 
And yet, alas! in Satan’s potent hour, 
Acts not the part,—the better part it should? 


Canst thou not tell how that determined foe, 
Plants his deep snares along the Christian’s way, 
To draw him from his watchfulness? and oh! 
To harrass, to perplex, to lead astray ? 


Ah! it is well our Saviour knoweth all ;— 
That he has trod this weary world of ours: 
That tho’ no sin could on his nature fall, 
He felt the anguish of temptation’s powers. 


What love! what pity! must have fill’d his heart, 
Whose sufferings pour’d upon him like a flood, 
But oh! what confidence those words impart, 
“ Call’d,” “chosen,” and “redeemed,” and that by 
blood. 
And is not this the privilege of all, 
Whom faith has strengthened to accept his love ? 
Even as many as our God shall call, 
Drawn by the Spirit’s mighty power to move? 


And is it not thy happiness to know 
A Saviour’s presence in thy peaceful cot? 
Those heavenly joys which from acceptance flow, 
With which a stranger intermeddleth not? 


May we, dear friend, press on in faith, and look 
Not at ourselves, the passing, or the past, 

But to the promises of that bless’d book, 
Secure to us, if we but hold them fast. 


Let us remember what the Saviour taught,— 

“]T am the Shepherd, and am known of mine :” 
My sheep by Satan never shall be caught, 

I will not one of them to him resign. 


He that believeth, hath eternal life: 
Where Jesus is, his chosen ones shall be: 
He keeps his own amid perpetual strife, 
And they are safe to all eternity ! 


Friend,” have a lively and pleasant recollection of} He will not leave them, when their eyes grow dim; 


the name of Mary Witchel, a minister from Eng- 
land, who resided with her husband several years 
in this country; and afterward returned to her 
native land, where losing her companion by death, 
she was afterwards married toa Friend of the name 
of Wright. We send for insertion the following lines 
addressed to her, on the completion of the hundredth 
year of her age—(she is yet living, for aught we 
have heard.) ' 

Sixth mo. 7th, 1856. 


TO MARY WRIGHT, 
On Completing her 100th year. 


“T will not sing a mortal’s praise, 
To Thee, I consecrate the lays, 

To whom my powers belong ; 
These gifts, upon Thine altar strewn, 
O! God, accept, accept thy own; 

My gifts are thine; be thine alone 


The glory of my song.” Montgomery. 


He will be there to combat the last foe: . 
They shall have oil the glimmering lamp to trim, 
And where the Bridegroom is, his saints shall go. 


There is a resting-place prepared in heaven; 
A home amid the many mansions there ; 


| A crown of righteousness is freely given, 


And Christ's own likeness, all his saints shall bear. 


Dear Saviour, keep this aged friend of ours, 
Thy own redeemed one,—keep her on her way, 
Be with her ’mid the wreck of nature’s powers ;— 
Be with her to the end of life’s long day. 


Support her when the conflict comes at last, 

And struggling life must yield to death’s embrace: 
Support her, till that solemn scene is past,— 

Then shall her song be, “ It is all of grace.” 


Written, last day of the year 1855. 
——o— 


M. A. 


For “The Friend.” 
Evils of Mixed Associations. 


religious views are united in marriage, that serioug 
reflection in time, would generally prevent such a 
consummation. No doubt, men and women were 
designed by the great Head of the Church to ht 
helpmates in the important concerns which relate to 
our everlasting welfare, as well as in those which be. 
long to this transitory state, and from a child, it 
has seemed to me a sad thing, for those to be united 
in so close a connexion, who could not see eye to. 
eye in these things, and encourage each other jn 
pressing forward after durable riches, and ap 
entrance into eveflasting rest, when time here shall 
be no longer. 

In seriously considering these things, it has seemed 
to me, that one great cause of our beloved yo 
Friends being so often led astray, in this and other 
things, is mixing too much with the world, being so 
much inthe company of those who are not of our Soci- 
ety; thus little by little, insensibly, perhaps, at first, 
they are led from one thing to another, into a dis-relish 
and dis-esteem for the distinguishing testimonies of 
our Society, and come to believe, through the influ. 
ence of their lively companions, that the way of 
Friends is too strict and too narrow for any but 
old folks, or those who are inclined to melancholy, 
Beware, my dear young friends, of this tempting 
bait of the grand enemy—of him who was a liar 
from the beginning, and the father of lies. It is in 
these mixed companies, many simple hearted ones 
are first tempted, to partake of a “ Social glass,” 
as it is called ; and here again, they are invited by 
their companions to go with them to hear some 
popular preacher, thus being led to trample on our 
precious testimony against a hireling man-made 
ministry, and in this kind of company, the affections 
often become entangled, and connexions are formed 
very unsuitable for those who have been educated 
in our Religious Society. “Keep near the Truth ° 
and the friends of Truth, and the Truth will keep 
near to thee,” was the language of a faithful servant 
of the Lord, formerly, and no doubt thousands 
at this day could livingly set their seal to it; 
but if we turn our backs upon the reproofs of im 
struction, and avoid the company of those who 
might be helpful to us, we must expect the Truth 
to forsake us, and that we shall be led into delusion 
and error. I believe that much of the trial we are 
now passing through as a Society, is owing to mix- 
ing too freely with the world’s people, becoming 
too much entangled with its maxims and friend- 
ships, thus a door has been opened for the introdue- 
tion of error, and our spirits have become too much 
leavened with the world and the things of it, instead 


Whilst sitting in our Meetings for Discipline, and|of abiding more under our own vine and fig tree, 
travailing with my older brethren for the welfare of| and waiting in the silence of all flesh, to see what 
our Religious Society, my heart has often been|our great master would have us to do. If this 
{brought into sorrow, on account of the great num-| 


Dear aged friend! whose lengthened course has now 
Stretch’d the wide span of full one hundred years, 
We cannot thoughtlessly desire that thou 


Mayst be detained here, in this vale of tears. 


We cannot say, may, “ New Year's day” come round, 
And find thee living then,—amongst us still ; 

We rather wish, as thou dost, to be found 
Watching, and waiting on our Father’s will. 


Thou hast thy tender, loving friends we know ; 
Thy children, and their children too, and theirs ; 
And peradventure infant accents flow, 
To lisp the love that kindred nature bears. 


And more than these, thou hast a numerous tribe 
Of those who meet thee in the house of prayer, 

Who could thy worth most feelingly transcribe ; 
Just as their hearts have felt it written there. 


These, surely can unite, as with one voice, 
To wish thee blessings here, and heaven in store ; 
The consummation of the Christian's choice, 
Where sin and sorrow can distress no more. 


And say, dear aged friend, hast thou not known 
The depths of Satan, and the power of sin? 

And canst thou not, by tried experience, own, 
Yea, and deplore, how weakness reigns within ? 


ber of young people, who are cut off from religious 
fellowship with us, especially on account of accom- 
plishing their marriages with those not in member- 
ship with us. 

In seriously pondering these things, the language 
of a worthy elder, on a*similar occasion, has at 
times been brought to my remembrance with much 
feeling. Addressing the young men present, he said, 
that some, like Esau, would sell their birthright for 
a mess of pottage, for whom there was no place 
found for repentance, though he sought it with 
tears. Is not this a true picture, of the sorrowful 
condition that many bring themselves into, by a 
departure from our christian testimony against 
mixed marriages. I well knew a couple, whose 
religious opinions were so different, that the wife 
declared, they did not dare to converse about reli- 
gion. This, perhaps, was an extreme case, but in 
the most favourable cases, theresare so many diffi- 





were our individual concern, day by day, and. every 
day, His power would be found sufficient to guide 
and guard the youth, as well as the aged; and our 
fathers and mothers in the church, instead of mourn- 
ing the loss of standard bearers, would rejoice to 
behold instead of the father, the son, and instead of 
the mother, the daughter. Yea, “Ju@ges would be 
raised up as at the first, and counsellors as at the be- 
ginning,’ to stand for the ancient doctrines and 
testimonies of our once highly favoured Society. 
And when the final winding up of all things here 
below approached, we would have the <a 
assurance, that we had fought the good fight, a 
kept the faith, and that henceforth there is laid up 
for us a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give us in that day. 
What are all the pleasures, and treasures, and 
friendships of this transitory world, when compared 
with this inheritance incorruptible, which the rai 
somed and redeemed shall enjoy through the count 


culties and disadvantages, where persons of different| less ages of a never ending eternity. 
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Homes in the West—Better Homes and More|scarce meets a woman that is not sallow or wo- 
Comforts in Pennsylvania.—A recent tour through | begone, over the wide expanse westward of Ohio. 
the States of Michigan, Indiana, Lllinois, lowa,} The woman’s toil is far greater than with us, for 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, to aid a friend in search|eyery woman must be her own help. The men 
of anew home, enables us to say what is a home |grow intolerably lazy, and women find it hard to 
jn the West. The descriptions which our East-/make them do the chores about the house, such as 
ern newspapers delight to put in currency, havejcutting and splitting wood. Fuel is so scarce and 
filled our people with discontent, till we have be-|dear, that it is always skimped in the supply, and 
come a nomadic race, wandering to and froin search |the severity of winter in such shells of houses, de- 
of an abiding place that shall far surpass what aelmenie extravagant consumption of wood to keep 
have been used to. We have become possessed with | from suffering. 
the idea, that, once in the West, we shall enjoy} The States we have named may be considered, 
paradise; by which we mean, that with little tou|in general feature, to be one vast level prairie, with | 
and little money, we shall secure better fod and | scarce a hill, and no mountains. Here and there a 
more comforts than are enjoyed where we are. ‘l'o few clumps of scrub oak trees may be seen. The 
this, many will add, that money can be made with/fewest conceivable streams of water drag their 
ease and without risk, by speculating in lands. sluggish currents unhealthily along. In Michigan, 

The first revelation that opens oue’s eyes on ar-| Wisconsin and Minnesota, lakes of great beauty | 
riving in the Great West, is, that land, so far from} abound; but there is a counterpoise against them, 
being cheaper, is dearer than at home. ‘The whole} yiz., vast areas of swampy land, which would seem | 
country is held on speculation by land jobbers. In to spread an unhealthy influence around. 
their hands are lands enough to supply any pos-} Ina century hence a system of drainage may be 
sible want of actual settlers, for twenty, nay, fitty, adopted, as population advances, and woods may 
ears ahead! These adventurers lead an idle lite.| grow up under cultivation which may change all 
They swarm in the West. They are the towns-/this. But this affords no comfort to the pioneer, 
people that give seeming prosperity and stability to) who leaves a good home to worry out his life and 
athousand towns, that have sprung up everywhere ;| his family amid the present discomforts and the 
but which are destined to extinction so soon as the|certain sickness inseparable from a new settlement 
inevitable burst explodes the inflated bubble. in the wilderness. 

We say inflated, because the prices have been} To the speculator, we can only say, It is possible 
run up altogether among themselves, over mint|that the bubble is not ready.to burst. Everybody! 
juleps, &c. Daily these men may be seen crowding} in the west admits that the end is at hand, but they’ 
the drinking “saloons,” where they have nothing} think “the fools are not all dead;” and they expect 
else to do but to steam up the prices. “I will give} another harvest among them this year, after which 

ou $20 per acre for your section, (one hundred they mean to let it slide —Ledger. 

miles off in the wilderness) payable in my section 
(at another place) at same rate.” Immediately 
word ‘goes around that Smith was offered $20 and 
refused it, and at once every one puts up his price. 
Day by day, month after month, during tie past 
three years, this vagrant business has been almost 
the sole occupation of two-thirds of the people in 
the West; and who will wonder that the most ex- 
travagant inflation, is the consequence! The few 
farmers in the far west who raise grain and have 
realized large profits, have put it all into land specu- 
lating, and counting on enormous advances, they 
have greatly neglected their agriculture. 

Having a record of the prices asked in every di- 
rection, we are enabled to say that land is cheaper 
in Pennsylvania than in any of the Western States. 
Unless you go far away from the settlements, no- 
thing can be had in the wild state under $10 per 
acre, and within five miles of the towns at twice and 
thrice and often ten times that figure. In any 
event and in any place, you cannot realize a farm 
with similar improvements at any such money as 
will secure you a better home in Pennsylvania. 

But people who leave Pennsylvania, soon lose 
all ambition about comforts and appearances, when 
they locate out West. A shed, which here would 
scarcely be deemed good enough for cattle, answers 
for a dwelling there, because it is as good as their 
neighbours. They get used to the bad water that 
18 universal; and they prefer New York keg but- 


Epistle of George Fox. 


To Major General Dewsborough, * 

Friend,—We who are in the presence of God, 
the ruler and upholder of all things, who know and | 
dwell in his power, to it we must be obedient ; which | 
brings us to stand out of all men’s wills, unlimited. 
To say “ we will if the Lord permit,” in a case of 
buying and selling to get gain, if the intent be so to 
do, may be done ; but we, standing in the power of 
God to do his will and to stand out of man’s will, 
if man propose, “we shall have our liberty if we will 
say we will go to our outward home, if the Lord 
permit, or if it be the will of God ;” and because we 
cannot say these words in this case shall not have 
our liberty, when we know that the will of God is, 
we shall go to speak atsome other place; here we 
cannot say these words truly. For to say “we will 
go to our outward habitation if it be according to 
the will of God,” when we know the will of God is 
otherwise, we cannot speak truly and clearly. 
Neither can any man say so to him, that requires 
it of him ; who stands in the power, and knows tlfe 
power of God to lead him according to God's will, 
when it leads him to another place than his outward 
home. But the Son of God, who came to do, and 
did the will of God, had no place whereon to lay 
his head, and the apostles and many of the followers 
of Christ had no certain dwelling place. Now if 
ter to the trouble of making the article themselves.|these should have been restrained, because they 
Thus their food scarcely ever varies from salt pork,|could not say they would go to their outward homes, 
potatoes, bad butter and bread, with dried beans ;|if it were the will of God, when they knew it was 
Rio coffee and whiskey, ad libitum. The pipe, of| the will of God they should not, and they could not 


jevery man that cometh into the world. 


in the power of God, who do the will of God, come 
to receive his wisdom, by which all his creatures 
were created ; and by which they are used to his 
glory. This I shall say; whoever are moved by 
the Lord God of glory and power, to go to their 
outward habitation, such of us may go to our out- 
ward homes, and there be diligent in serving the 
Lord, that they may be a blessing from the Lord 
God in their generation, diligently serving him in 
life and doctrine, in manners, in conversation, in all 
things, and who are moved of the Lord to.go to any 
other place, we standing in his will, and being moved 
by his power which comprehends all things, and is 
not to be limited, we shall do his will, as we are 
commanded todo. Sothe Lord God open your 
understandings, that you may see this great power 
of the Lord which is now manifesting among his 
children in this his day ; that ye may not withstand 
it in our Friends, that are come into the power of 
God, and to God, and know him by whom the world 
was made; by whom all things were created, that 
were created ; and there was not anything made 
but what was made for him, and to him, and by 
him ; who is the power of God, and doth enlighten 
Friends 
being come to this light, which cometh from Christ, 
and having received power from him, by whom all 
things were created, who hath all power in heaven 
and earth given to him, who is the wisdom of God, 
we have received wisdom and power from him, by 
which the Lord doth give us to know how to use 
and order the creatures to the glory of him who is 
the creator of all things. Friends here are taught 
of the Lord to be diligent serving him; and who 
come into the life, the Scriptures were given forth 
from, are given up to serve the Lord ; and of this I 
have in all your consciences a witness. So if thou 
open the prison door, we shall not stay here. If thou 
send a liberate, and set us free, we shall not stay 
in prison ; for Israel is to go out free, whose free- 
dom is purchased by the power of God, and the 
blood of Jesus. But who goeth out of the power 
of God loseth his freedom. G. F.,, 

And the rest who are sufferers for the truth in 
Lancaster jail. : 

The 13th of Sixth month, 1656. 

onincesnilhitdipantti 

How to plant Potatoes—A pamphlet has been 
published in Scotland, by a farmer named Craig, on 
the potato disease and its cure. By planting three 
different kinds of potatoes together last year very 
favourable results were achieved. Two out of the 
three varieties planted had been, on previous ocea- 
sions, affected by the disease ; all were found to be 
perfectly healthy and sound when dug, and experi- 
ence has shown that they kept well during the win- 
ter. He believes that the potato disease may be 
safely attributed to the violation of one of the laws 
of nature, and that the generation of the malady is 
occasioned by the plants being too closely bred, or 
in other words, by “ sub-breeding.” 

The lesson we derive from this is, that two or 
more varieties of seed potatoes should be planted in 
each hill. , 


THE FRIEND. _ 
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course, is ever in the mouth between meals. do the will of God in doing so, and therefore could 
_ The general desert is guinine. Everybody takes! not speak these words to satisfy man’s mind and 
it, either to avert or to cure the ague. We call it} will, would not such restraint have been evil! 
quinine, but there is probably not an ounce of panel Abraham could not do the will of God but in going 
sulphate of quinine in the whole Western country.|from his native country ; and who are of faith are 
Every sort of counterfeit is sold for quinine. This|of Abraham, of whom Christ came according to the 
matter of health is not sufficiently prized by east-|flesh. Now if you allege, “ this is to let all loose, 
ern men, who look for paradise in the West. One| and at liberty to idleness,” I say, No; such as are 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to to Fifth mo. 31st. 

The English papers are filled with accounts of the 
peace rejoicings. They also express much anxiety re- 
specting the difficulties, with the United States. The 
news of the recognition of the Padre Vigil, following so 
close on Lord Clarendon’s amicable advances, had given 
much dissatisfaction. The Earl of Elgin having made a 
motion in the House of Lords, for the despatches relative 
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to the troops ordered to Canada, a discussion ensued 
during which the Earl of Clarendon, in reply to the 
speech of the Earl of Elgin, said that Great Britain had 
made the amplest apology to the United States in rela- 
tion to the recruiting business, but could not consent to 
the recall of Mr. Crampton. That an offer had been 
made to that government to refer the Central American 
question to arbitration, but it had not been accepted. 
That Great Britain was animated by the most friendly 
feelings towards the United States, and this would be 
admitted by them. That, notwithstanding this, language 
had been used in Congress, which, if used in Great Bri- 
tain, would have been denounced as tending to embroil 
the two countries; and finally, that if, as Lord Elgin 
had stated, five minutes’ conversation between Mr. Marcy 
and himself would suffice to settle the business, he would 
willingly meet Mr. Marcy midway in the Atlantic. A 
rumor prevailed at London on the 31st ult., that Lord 
Elgin would be sent to Washington as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. Another rumor says Sir Henry Bulwer will be 
the Envoy. On the 29th, the Bank of England reduced 
the minimum rate of discount to five per cent. A new 
Russian loan for 100,000,000 silver roubles, at four per 
cent., is proposed. The money is said to be wanted for 
the construction of railroads in the interior, and for the 
capitalization of the Sound Dues. A letter from Berlin 
says that a strong party in Prussia are desirous of the 
government, instead of following the example of Russia 
and Sweden in regard to the capitalization of the Sound 
Dues, to wait and take the course adopted by the United 
States. The official journal of Vienna states that the 
tripartite treaty of April 15th, contains no secret articles, 
or none beyond those already published, and further, that 
that treaty was entered into by Austria, France and 
England, in consequence of the refusal of Russia and 
Prassia to subscribe to the guarantee of Turkish inde- 
pendence. Dr. Palmer, the poisoner, has been sentenced 
to death. The project of a Joint Stock Company has 
been started at Liverpool, for the building of a railroad 
in Costa Rica, from Punta Arenas to the river Barancas. 
Russian engineers are surveying Sebastopol, which is to 
be entirely rebuilt on a new plan. The quarantine has 
been suspended at Odessa for four months. The Turkish 
government has refused to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Circassia. The Royal Geographical Society, of 
London, has awarded a gold medal to Dr. E. K. Kane, of 
Philadelphia, for his discoveries in the polar regions. 
The Italian question is unsettled. It is reported that the 
Pope proposes a Congress of the Italian Sovereigns, to 
assemble in Rome, in conjunction with the plenipoten- 
tiaries of France and Austria. Letters from all parts of 
Italy speak of the faint hopes entertained by the Italians 
of any reforms suggested by Austria. At Turin and 
Genoa, there have been disturbances in the streets. 
Exciting placards were affixed to the walls, and there 
were cries of “ Death to Austria!” After a time the ex- 
citement subsided. The Neapolitan government has, in 
a diplomatic note, contested the representations which 
Count Cavour had made to the Paris Congress. The 


note professes to wish to expedite any wise measures of 


reform which would improve the condition of Italy. A 
small squadron of British ships has been ordered to 
cruise off Naples. 

Liverpool Markets.—The sales of cotton for the week 
were 40,000 bales, and prices closed firm at previous 
quotations. Breadstuffs were dull, and with a declining 
tendency,but prices were unchanged. 

London Market.—Money is easier. American stocks 
were dull and declining. Consols, 94} a 94}. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—In the Senate, Sena- 
tor Hamlin was excused from serving as chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce. He declared that he could no 
longer maintain his associations with the Democratic 
party, since the great moral and political wrong involved 
in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, had been 
endorsed by the Cincinnati Convention. A resolution 
was submitted by Crittenden, of Kentucky, requesting 
the President, in view of the difficulties existing in 
Kansas, and the employment of the military force for 
the restoration of law, peace and harmony there, to send 
General Scott to take command of those forces. This 
measure he hoped would put an end to the prevailing 
anarchy. In the debate that ensued, it appeared the 
resolution did not command the favourable considera- 
tion of the Senate generally. On the 12th and 13th inst., 
Senator Butler delivered a long speech, in reply to that 
of Charles Sumner, which led to the assault upon him. 
Butler defended the outrage, saying, It was fortunate he 
was not here at the time, for he did not know what he 
might have done. To be sure it had been thirty or forty 
years since he had been engaged in personal conflicts, 
and his hand was out of practice. But he did not know 
but he might have had a trial at him. One thing he 
had no doubt of, namely, if he were a younger man he 








would have left Mr. Sumner in a worse condition than 
he is now. The speech throughout was marked by acri- 
mony and vindictiveness. Senator Wilson made a dig- 
nified and spirited reply. On the 16th, Senator Clayton 
introduced a bill for the pacification of Kansas. It pro- 
poses to obliterate all that has been done in that terri- 
tory, and provides for new and fair elections by the 
people, of a legislature. During the last week, the House 
of Representatives was mostly without a quorum, and 
no business done. 

Kansas.—Howard and Sherman, of the Congressional 
Investigating Committee, arrived at St. Louis on the 
12th, on their return to Washington. The testimony 
taken by them is said clearly to prove that of the five 
thousand five hundred votes given at the Legislative 
election in the Third month, 1855, only eleven hundred 
were cast by actual residents. A despatch forwarded 
from St. Louis on the 12th, says,—Ossawatomie, a Free 
State town, was sacked by a Georgia mob on the 6th 
inst. The printing-oflice was destroyed, houses were 
burned, sixteen horses were stolen, and the jewels were 
taken from ladies’ ears and fingers. Palmyra has also 
been sacked, and robberies occur daily. Other accounts 
represent the state of the whole territory as truly deplo- 
rable. Nowhere was life or property safe, and robberies 
and assassinations were of common occurrence. The 
Free State men in the interior were in want of the ne- 
cessaries of life, their cattle and provisions having been 
carried off by emigrants from Georgia and Alabama, 
who demanded them at the point of the bayonet. The} 
Paris (Ky.) Citizen, a paper strongly devoted to southern | 
interests, gives the following information as furnished by 
a friend just returned from the territory: “ Mr. Sebree 
says that large numbers of Missourians are in the terri- 
tory, and that the supply of them is only dimited by the 
demand. His representation of the men who compose 
the body of the pro-slavery party and of their proceed- 
ings is not very flattering to them. He says that decent 
Southern men who go there under no undue excitement} 
are ashamed of them, and he saw some such, whose 
minds on the subject of slavery in Kansas has undergone 
a complete change. The large company of Southern 
emigrants recruited in Alabama by Major Bufford, he 
represents as a miserable set of drunken loafers, many 
of whom have died in consequence of their vices and 
imprudence. Mr. Sebree says it is generally conceded, 
that of the actual*citizens of the territory, two to one are 
in favour of a free State, and that with the exception of 
a comparatively small number of brawlers, they are 
quiet, industrious men, seeking to establish homes for 
themselves and their families. They have been outnum 
bered and outvoted by the people from the borders of 
Missouri, who have been organized for that purpose. 
These are unpalatable truths for Southern men, but the 
sooner the truth is known the better.” Governor Shan- 





non and Col. Sumner were exerting themselves to pre- 
serve order, and especially to prevent collisions between 
large bands of the opposing parties. 

Lhe Indians.—The operations against the Sioux have 
closed. The Indians delivered up twelve prisoners, 
horses, mules, &., promising obedience to the govern- 
ment. Gen. Harney set the prisoners free after a few 
days’ detention. In Oregon, the Indian war continued, 
with various success. Owing to the discharge of most 
of the volunteers on Columbia river, the country above 
the Dalles was mostly in possession of the Indians. In 
Southern Oregon, Gen. Lamerick, with a force of 250 
volunteers, surrounded a party of Indians, and killed 
sixteen. At the mouth of Rogue river, a party of volun- 
teers saw twelve Indians and their squaws fishing in a 
canoe, and killed them all, except one Indian and two 
squaws. In some instances, friendly Indians, including 
women and children, had been murdered by the whites 
with circumstances of peculiar atrocity. It has been 
fully ascertained that the reported murders by Indians, 
in Florida, were in part at least the work of white men 
in disguise. 

‘alifornia.—The steamship George Law, from Aspin- 
wall, brought nearly two millions in gold, and San Fran- 
cisco dates to the 21st ult. An intense excitement had 
been occasioned at San Francisco, by Casey, a member 
of the Board of Supervisors, and the editor of the Sunday 
Times, shooting King, the editor of the Bulletin, in the 
street. After King’s death on the 16th, the old Vigilance 
Committee called a meeting, and placards of an inflam- 
matory nature were posted up, calling upon the citizens 
to take the law in their own hands. On the 18th, an 
organized force of 3000 citizens divided into divisions 
and companies, marched from the committee-rooms, and 
took possession of the jail. They took from thence Casey 
and a gambler named Cora, the murderer of Col. Rich- 
ardson, and carried them to the committee-rooms, where 
they remained strongly guarded when the steamer sailed, 
As soon as the death of King was announced, the bell, 


were tolled, the stores closed, all business suspended, 
and the fronts of the buildings draped in mourning, 
Cora and Casey were both tried before a revolution 
tribunal of twenty-nine jurors, and sentenced to be hung, 
They were to be executed on the day following the fun- 
eral of King. The murder of King grew out of a news- 
paper quarrel. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 159. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 309. From the yearl 
report of the four prisons in the city of New York, it ap- 
pears that the total number of commitments for the year 
1855 were 36,624, of which 27,338, or three-fourths of 
the entire number, were foreigners. 

Railroads.—The receipts of the Baltimore and Ohio 
road for the Fifth month, were $479,318; those of the 
Pennsylvania railroad for the same period, were $453,586, 

Miscelaneous—The Sugar crop in Louisiana.—Man 
planters in Plaquemine parish have ploughed up their 
sugar and planted corn in its stead, and in Point Coupee 
the planters have all turned their attention to cotton this 
year. They are in hopes of making seed cane, but some 
think even that doubtful. 

Freedom of the Press in Spain.—There are said to be, 
now, not less than ten editors of the Madrid papers in the 
prison of the Saladero, besides others undergoing con- 
demnation in fortresses. 

What it Costs—The people of the United States, in 
gratuities to ocean mail steamers, pay about twice ag 
much as England pays for the same mail service. There 
are paid to two of the companies, viz., the New York and 
California and the Collins, upwards of sixteen hundred 
thousand dollars a year, while the receipts of postage from 
both are only about one-third of the money paid to them, 

What England is Worth.—The material wealth of Eng- 
land is set Gown in value at £4,447,000,000. Its culti- 
vated soil is valued at £1,700,000,000, its mines £120,- 
000,000, its dwellings and factories at £450,000,000, agri- 
cultural implements, live stock and manufactured goods 
each over £200,000,000 and its mercantile shipping at 
£40,000,000. 

Navigation Extraordinary. — The Providence Journal 
says that the steamer W. T. Cushing, from Philadelphia 
to Chicago, arrived at Newport on Sunday. She goes by 
way of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. This voyage, 
we think, is without a precedent. 

The Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem has been pur- 
chased by a wealthy woman of the Hebrew persuasion, 
the widow of a banker named Polack, of Konigsberg, 
Prussia. She has planted the whole area with a grove 
of Olive trees, and intends to beautify the place and im- 
prove the whole neighbourhood at her sole expense. 

Shipwreck—Loss of Seventy-two Lives.—A despatch has 
been received at New York by the underwriters, stating 
that the ship Pallas was wrecked on the 30th of Fifth mo., 
at St. Paul’s Island, mouth of the St. Lawrence river, 
Seventy-two lives were lost. 

Price of Fruit in London.—The following were the prices 
at Covent Garden market on the 24th ultimo :—English 
pine apples $2 to $3 per pound ; hot house grapes $2.50 
to $4.50 per pound; melons 50c. to 88}c. each ; peaches 
50c. to $1.50 per dozen; strawberries 12c. to 25c. per 
ounce; nectarines 37}c. to $1 per dozen; oranges $1.50 
to $3 per dozen; lemons 12c. to 25. per dozen. 

The Sound Dues.—Secretary Marcy has formally signi- 
fied to the: Danish Minister the purpose of the President 
not to make a forcible resistance to the collection of the 
Sound Dues, at Elsinore, for one year from the 14th inst. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of the Boarding- 
School at West-Town in accordance with authority 
given them by the late Yearly Meeting, have concluded 
to raise the price of board and tuition for each pupil, 
from forty dollars to forty-five dollars per session, to com- 
mence with the winter session. 

Those Friends within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, who intend sending their children to the School 
the next session, will please enter them before the 1st of 
the Ninth month. Applications for admission are to be 
made to Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, 
or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch st., Phila. 

Philad., Sixth mo. 10, 1856. 


WANTED. 
A Female Teacher is wanted for Friends’ School at 
Crosswicks, N. J. Early application may be made to 
Jorn H. Mippieton, Crosswicks, N. J., 
Or, Samvet Autinsoy, Jr., Yardville, N.& 
a 
Marriep, on Fifth-day, 22d ult., at Friends’ Meeting* 
house, Westfield, N. J., CLarkson Sueprarp, of Greeme 
wich, N. J., to Lypia Warrineton, of the former p) 





